16                             RISE OF THE MARATHA POWER
note in the Bijapur service. The Mores, the Shirkes, the Mahadiks
in the Konkan and Ghatmatha and the Gujars, and the Mohites
in the lower Mavals were great commanders, some of them being
in charge of ten to twenty thousand horse. The family of Bhonsles
was one of those Maratha families who came to prominence in
the beginning of the seventeenth century, being connected with the
Jadhavs and Nimbalkars. Shahaji's mother was a daughter of the
Jadhavs, and Shahaji's wife a daughter of the Nimbalkars. The
founder of the family was Maloji Bhonsle and his son Shahaji
secured a position of the first rank. Shahaji indeed was a king-
maker, and on behalf of the Nizamshahi kings of Ahmednagar
kept up the fight with the Moghuls after the second conquest of
Ahmednagar.
In consequence of the influences and changes noted above
about the commencement of the seventeenth century, the nominal
Mahomedan rulers of Golconda, Bijapur, Nagar and Bedar were
virtually controlled both in the civil and military departments by
Maratha statesmen and Maratha warriors, and the hill-forts near
the Ghats and the country there about were in the hands of Maratha
Jahagirdars, who were only nominally dependent   upon   these
Mahomedan sovereigns.   It was when this slow process of national
emancipation was being peacefully worked out that a new danger
threatened the country in the attempts made by the Delhi Emperors,
from Akbar to Aurangzeb, to extend the Mahomedan power again
to the south of the Narmada and the Tapti rivers.   If successful,
it would have thrown back the country for another period of three
hundred years, which had been the time that the Hindus had taken
to re-assert their independence after the first conquest.   This new
danger was much more formidable as it was backed up by all the
resources of the Delhi Empire.    This  danger was felt to be
formidable alike by the Mahomedan rulers of the Deccan and their
Maratha nobles.   The separatist tendencies among the Marathas
disabled them from facing the Moghuls in the open field, and the
hide-and-seek guerilla system of warfare adopted by the Maratha
armies as their characteristic tactics was under the circumstances
unavoidable.   The first shock of the Mahomedan invasion had been
borne and surmounted, and the country had during the last three
hundred years shown a considerable rallying power.    The old
system of playing the waiting game and allowing the Mahomedan
niters to dissolve themselves in luxury would not have served the
purpose.   The new danger required new tactics,  but  above   all
tactics, what was wanted was a new spirit, a common feeling of
interest, a common patriotism born of a liberal religious fervour.
The scattered power of the Maratha chiefs had to be united in a